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WE have proceeded with our discussion of Protestant church-music as far as 
the executive duties of the organist, and now therefore turn to a consideration 
of the vocal music of the service: The cathedrals we purposely exclude from ™ 
this article, seeing that, in a theoretical point of view their musical establish- 
ments are perfect. Nothing could promise better for art than the importance 
with which ¢heir office of organist is invested, their large and highly-schooled 
choirs, their libraries rich in the treasures of science, and the music-nurturing 
character of their service. Theoretically, we say, all this is perfect ;—what the 
result is in practice, we shall probably consider at some future opportunity. In 
surveying the vocal music of the parochial church, the first and most legitimate 
object of attention is the chorale, or psalm-tune, as it is phrased in this country ; 
and it may be worth while to inquire into the process by which this grand and 
truly devotional species of composition has attained the degraded state of vul- 
garity which it too generally exhibits in our churches. The chorale, then, had 
its origin at a period when the severe discipline of the musical theorist forbade 
those wanderings into the innermost recesses of harmonic combination, which, 
in more modern times, have given birth to the wonders of Bach, Handel, and 
Beethoven. Thus denied the accessories of elaboration, its outline was bold, its tex- 
ture simple, and its effect—stupendous when achieved—depended on the mass o: 
tone employed in developing the stately march of its melody ;—its foundation was, 
in fact, the Gregorian chant of the Romish church, amplified and wrought into 
metrical form—thus claiming a common origin with the Catholic hymn, and the 
music, generally, of Palestrina and his disciples. In this state—simple, grand, and 
admirably adapted, as it was designed, for unisonous performance by a multi- 
tude of voices—the chorale was received by the English church at the Reforma- 
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tion. . To increase the stock thus imported, the genius of our great church com- 
posers—Tallis, Purcell, Ravenscroft, Croft, &c.—was called into operation; and 
had the writings of such men, only, been received, a few isolated pages, in the 
psalm-books of the present day will suffice to show that the purity and grandeur 
of the chorale had not suffered in its English imitation. In process of time, how- 
ever, circumstances—circumstances, by the way, which have not existed in Ger- 
many—began to work a deterioration of that music which was established as the 
psalmody of the Protestant church : and of these—wholly unconnected with the 
innovations of dissenters—the inability of organists formed a prominent item. 
To illustrate this point, we may mention that the chorale—like all extremely 
simple themes—admits of, and almost suggests, an infinite variety of treatment 
on the part of the accompanyist. Grand and changeful harmonies, and artfully 
constructed fughetti on independent subjects, playing round about and enriching 
the ponderous minimed phrases of the cantus, are the subtleties thus required ; 
and the practice of the German and a few of the best English organists, abun- 
dantly proves that not only may such things be resorted to without injuring the 
intrinsic character of the composition, but that, when the melody is sung, as it 
should be, with great unisonous strength, effects the most surprising and im- 
pressive are producible by their employment. But this kind of performance, 
thus taxing contrapuntal skill and facility of invention, was precisely what the 
majority of parochial organists, then as now, were either unused to or incapable 
of; and, by a very natural consequence, the old chorale, in a meagre and un- 
varied dress, gradually ceased to exercise its wonted influence on the feelings of 
its hearers. Novelty of some kind now became indispensable; and the depraved 
appetite created by the lack of science and taste in organists was for a while ap- 
peased by the efforts of a host of puerile composers—Stanley, and many more 
whose names are not preserved with their “ works ”—who indited a large quan- 
tity of pestiferous music in the same degree unfitted for the solemnities of wor- 
skip a» it was opposed in character to the dignity of the old chorale. Further- 
more, the legitimate psalm-tune, where still employed, suffered an abatement of 
its prominent characteristic ;—the stern and equable progress of its melody was, 
in accordance with a sinking taste, softened down and frittered away by the in- 
troduction of passing notes which at length came to be accepted as part and par- 
cel of the original composition ; and thus, by the joint force of corrupt inventions 
and tasteless additions, the psalmody of the Protestant church took one import- 
ant step in its decline. The modern dissenters next took the matter in hand, 
and, as though urged by a very demon of vulgar and profane taste, succeeded in 
producing a species of music to be used psalm-wise, the like of which was never 
elsewhere heard or imagined. Denied, by their prejudices, the use of organs in 
their public worship, they betook them to training bands of singers whose ambi- 
tion was unsatisfied with the chorale, either in its original purity or with the 
corruptions superadded by our organists, and in favour of whose vanity an en- 
tirely new species of composition arose, in which the solemnity of the Lutheran 
original was eschewed to make way for trite and frivolous melody and a peculiar 
vocal harmonization embracing much of figurative counterpoint, solos, duets, and 
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snatches of imitation ; ‘the effect of the whole being to subvert musical decency, 
and to dislocate the sense of all words to which it was adapted, in @ manner at 
once ludicrous and profane. While all this remained in the exclusive possession 
of the conventicle, no appreciable mischief could accrue to musical art; but, by 
a perversity which has throughout accompanied the conduct of such matters, | 
the church gradually employed in its services, and printed in its collections, the 
miserable barbarities we have mentioned, and thus gave one additional blow to 
the existence of the original chorale. The last source of error to which we shall 
advert, is a total departure from original intention in the manner of performing 
the psalm-tune. By the misapplication of choirs—universal in the northern part 
of England, and becoming frequent in London—the chorale is made to assume 
the appearance of a glee. Original compositions are modernised by an elabo- 
rate style of arrangement for voices, and “ adaptations” are made by the most 
ruthless mangling of such compositions—either sacred or secular—of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, as promise to afford the required kind of vocal 
prettiness ; the effect of all which being to transfer congregational attention from 
the duty of singing to the pleasure of listening, and, in consequence, to annihi- 
late the only true source of power in this species of music—multi-unisonous per- 
formance. 

The state in which the chorale is now usually found in the metropolitan 
churches, is briefly this ;—an illiterate and tasteless performance by the organist, 
unvaried and poor in its harmonies, unskilful in its nota! dispersion, and in man- 
ner violating the spirit of the original when Lutheran, and of propriety when 
modern—(on this point we would be understood to speak generally, since there 
area few young performers in London whose science and feeling totally sepa- 
rate them from the common herd) ;—a quantity of loud bawling by charity ‘chil- 
dren, who are sedulously instructed to impart vulgar twangs, flourishes, and 
melody-destroying appogiaturas, to everything they sing; and a small sprinkliag 
of singing by the congregation, partly unisonous with the melody, and partly an 
absurd attempt to vamp tenors, or basses, or what they are pleased to term 
‘“‘parts.” That this statement is correct, no one who has the misfortune to 
carry sensitive ears with him to most of the London churches, will deny; and 
for this condition of ecclesiastical music, barbarous in itself and subversive of 
the decencies of public worship, we now proceed to consider the remedy. 

The first point that occurs to us, is the printed authority on which rests this 
style of performance—we mean the psalm-books with arrangements for voices 
and accompaniment which organists usually make a point of publishing as soon 
as their “connection” appears sufficiently extensive to warrant the risk. On 
the authority of a pretty extensive acquaintance with these publications, we have 
no hesitation in asserting that so many printed records of unartist-like feeling, 
grammatical ignorance, and corrupt taste, probably never appeared in any one 
country. Look where we -will, in all of them we discover a greater or less 
amount of the’ same characteristics ;—a maudlin, petticoat, style of harmony; a 
corruption of Lutheran melody by the interpolation of all manner of crotchets: 
and-quavers ; new “compositions” possessing either the sickly prettiness of the 
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most common. place glee or the vulgar rant of the conventicle, and arrangements 
for the organ which no performer who had the least respect for the grandeur of 
his instrument could think of employing. Now, since these things would be 
spurned by the organist of genius and can only mislead the dullard—since they 
perpetuate bad taste in congregations and are vile excrescences on the surface of 
English art, we, in all sincerity, propose to alleviate the horror by a measure of 
extermination ; burn them all without remorse or exception—burn and spare 
not. There is one book which, being addressed solely to organists, is not in- 
cluded in this censure ;—it is a small but beautiful work by Wesley of Exeter, in 
which are set forth many admirable ways of treating a simple theme; and it 
should not only be spared from the proposed conflagration, but studied with at- 
tention and reverence, seeing that, however neglected by the older twaddlers 
through sheer inability to comprehend or execute its contents, it will afford both 
delight and advantage to the young and liberal professors of organ performance. 
The next step to be accomplished is the formation (under authority from the 
body of the church) of a pure and complete collection of psalm-tunes, both Ger- 
man and English. This can only be achieved by a committee of young artists 
possessing a thorough knowledge of the organ and a reverence for the grand fea- 
tures of the music entrusted to their editorial hands. In such a compilation, 
vocal arrangement is totally unnecessary; the most rigid attention must be de- 
voted to preserving the melodies unsullied by modern vulgarisms, and several 
modes of treatment for each tune should be given, in order that those organists 
who lack extemporaneous invention may have the means of variety placed before 
them; and to facilitate the general adoption of the German chorale, a new me- 
trical version of the psalms should be undertaken, in which, besides the present 
methods of versification, should be employed those metres of short and irregular 
lines which many of the finest Lutheran tunes require. Being thus provided with 
music befitting the importance of its purpose, all attempts at part-singing, whe- 
ther by choirs or congregations, should be abolished, and the utmost influence, 
both lay and clerical, employed to promote the performance of the melody only by 
the whole assemblage of worshippers. This, if people could be persuaded to try, 
would be found a matter of the utmost ease, since not one in a thousand is so ° 
destitute of ear as to be unable to sing the slow, simple, and bold phrases of the 
legitimate chorale ;—where congregations have complained that their organists 
played ‘“‘ too learnedly ” for their comprehension, the mischief has been resident 
in the absurd vanity which prompted them to attempt extemporaneous part- 
singing, instead of confining their efforts to simple melody. On this manner of 
performance depends the true beauty and power of the chorale ;—to harmonize it 
for voices, reduces its strength to weakness, ties down the accompanyist to one 
unvarying and tedious routine of harmony, and effectually prohibits the joining 
of the congregation. Nothing can be more truly pitiful than to hear one of these 
pieces of gothic magnificence sung after the glee-fashion by four small voices in 
the presence of an immense assemblage; nor can anything be more truly sub- 
lime than the effect of a stream of ponderous melody—the glorious ‘‘ Eine feste 
Burg” of Luther, for example—thundered forth in three octaves by the natural 
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trebles, tenors, and basses of such a congregation, and accompanied on a vast 
organ with all the resources of harmonic and contrapuntal skill. If any one be 
sceptical of the immense superiority of unisonous, over harmonized, performance 
of such a composition, let him but compare the milk-and-water effect of the 
Hundredth Psalm at Exeter Hall with its five hundred voices and tedious po- 
verty of arrangement, with the overpowering flood of sound which fills St. Paul’s 
when the same tune is unisonously sung by the charity-children, and his doubts 
will surrender without further parley. 

Thus much of the chorale and its performance in our churches ;—we shall 
discuss chanting and other gleanings from cathedral usage at a future oppor- 
tunity. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. VIII. 
DR. BULL. 


Dr. Joun Butt, whose abilities on the organ and virginal seem to have been 
truly wonderful, was born about 1563, in Somersetshire, and, it is said, was of 
the Somerset family. His music-master was William Blitheman, organist of the 
chapel-royal to Queen Elizabeth, in which capacity he was very much celebrated. 
Bull, on the death of his master, in 1591, was appointed his successor in the 
queen’s chapel ; and in 1596, at the recommendation of her Majesty, he had the 
honour of being the first that was appointed music-professor to Gresham college ;’ 
and, although unable to compose and read his lectures in Latin, according to the 
founder’s original intention, such was his favour with the queen and the public, 
that the executors of Sir Thomas Gresham, by the ordinances bearing date 1597, 
dispensed with his knowledge of the Latin language, and ordered ‘‘ The solemn 
music-lecture to be read twice every week, in manner following, viz. the theo- 
rétique part for one half hour or thereabouts: and the practique, by concert of 
voice or instruments for the rest of the hour; whereof the first lecture should be 
in the Latin tongue, and the second in English.—But, because at this time Dr. 
Bull, who is recommended to the place by the queen’s most excellent majesty, 
being not able to speak Latin his lectures are permitted to be altogether in Eng- 
lish, so long as he shall continue in the place of music-lecturer there.” 

At first application was made to the two Universities, by the Lord Mayor and 
corporation of London, jointly with the Mercer’s company, left trustees to this 
institution, to nominate two persons in all the liberal arts, fitly qualified to read 
lectures in their several faculties; but this application was not continued, as 
some jealousy seems to have been awakened at Oxford and Cambridge, Jest a 
new establishment should be prejudicial to those ancient seats of learning. — 

What effect this liberal foundation had on the other faculties, let the friends 
and patrons of each particular science say ; but as to music, it is hardly possi- 
ble to read the lives of the professors, without lamenting that the design of so 
noble an institution should be so entirely frustrated, as to become wholly useless 
to that city and nation for whose instruction it was benevolently intended. Dr. 
Bull, the only person on the list of music-professors who seems to have been 
able to improve by theory or amuse by practice, those who attended the musical 
lectures, resigned his professorship in 1607. So that, except about nine years 
from the date of the establishment, to the present times (says Dr. Burney, in 
1779), it does not appear that the science of sound, or practice of the musical art, 
has been advanced by subsequent professors. For, in the following list, given by 
Dr. Ward, up to 1740, including Dr. Clayton, elected 1607; John Taverner, 
1610, who was no relation of the musician of that name, mentioned in the second 
volume; Richard Knight, 1638; William Petty, 1650, afterwards the famous 
Sir William Petty; Dr. Thomas Haynes, 1660; William Perry, 1681; John 
Newy, 1696; Dr. Robert Shippen, 1705; Dr. Edward Shippen, his brother, 
1710; John Gordon, -1723; and Thomas Browne, 1739; though all men of 
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learning and abilities in-other faculties, yet no one of them had ever.distinguished 
himself, either in the theory or practice of music; nor are any proofs remaining 
that they had even studied the art, the arcana of which they were appointed to 
unfold ! 

In the year 1601 Dr. Bull went abroad for the recovery of his health, and, 
during his absence, was permitted to substitute, as his deputy, a son of William 
Bird, named Thomas. He travelled incognito into France and Germany, and 
Wood (Athen. Oxon.) tells a silly story of a feat performed by him at St. Omers, 
where, this nonsensical fable relates, to a composition originally in forty parts, 
he added forty more in a few hours; a thing so impossible as not to be worth 
further notice. 

After the death of Queen Elizabeth he was appointed organist to King James ; 
and July 16th, 1607, when his Majesty and Prince Henry dined at Merchant 
Tailor’s Hall, the royal guests were entertained with music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, as well as several orations. And while his Majesty was at table, 
according to Stow, “Mr. Dr. Bull, who was free-of that company, being in a 
citizen’s gowne, cappe, and hood, played most, excellent melody upon a small 
payre of organs placed there for that purpose onley.” In December of the same 
year, he resigned his professorship of Gresham College, but for what reason does 
not appear, as he continued in England several years afterwards. 

In 1613 he quitted England and entered into the service of the archduke in the 
Netherlands. He afterwards seems to have been settled at Lubeck, at which 
place many of his compositions, in the list. published by Dr, Ward, are dated; 
one of them, as late as 1622, the supposed year of his decease. 

Dr. Bull has been censured for quitting his establishment in England; but it 
is probable that increase of health and wealth was the consequence. Indeed, he 
seems to have been praised at home more than rewarded; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing for one age to let an artist starve, to whom the next would willingly 
erect statues. The professorship of Gresham College was not a sinecure. His 
attendance on the Chapel Royal, for which he had forty pounds per annum, and 
on the Prince of Wales, at a similar salary, though honourable, were not very 
lucrative appointments for the first performer in the world, at a time when scho- 
lars were not so profitable as at present; and there was no public playing where 
this wonderful musician could display his abilities and receive their due applause 
and reward. 

A list of more than two hundred of Dr. Bull’s compositions, vocal and instru- 
mental, is inserted in his life, which, when it was written in 1740, were pre- 
served in the collection of Dr. Pepusch. The chief part of these were pieces for 
the organ, or virginal ; ‘‘near sixty of them I have now before me,” says Dr. 
Burney, ‘‘in the music-book of Queen Elizabeth, and the printed collection 
called ‘ Parthenia.’? An In nomine, of five parts, I have scored from the Christ 
Church set of manuscript books, in Dr. Aldrich’s collection, and have attentively 
perused his choral composition in the collections of Dr. Tudway and Dr, Boyce, 
which is the same verse anthem, with different words, for two voices, and with a 
chorus. In all his vocal music, there seems to be much more labour and study 
than genius. Tallis and Bird had so long accustomed themselves to write for 
voices, that the parts in their compositions are much more natural and flowing 
than those of Bull. In looking at the single parts of Tallis and Bird, there are 
notes and passages, which appear wholly insipid and unmeaning as melody ; but 
a heard in harmony with any other part, produce most. admirable 
effects.” 

As the youth of Bull must necessarily have been spent in subduing the diffi- 
culties of other composers, he seems, in his riper years, to have made the, inven- 
tion of new difficulties of every kind, which could impede or dismay a performer, 
his sole study. It seldom happens that those possessed of great natural force of 
hand, on any instrument, submit to the drudgery of much dry study ;, but this 
gift was so far from relaxing the labour and diligence of Dr, Bull, that he entered 
deeper into all the arcana of the art and pedantry of the times thap most of his 
contemporaries. That he was “ exquisitely skilled in canon” has been given as 
one of the most irrefrangible proofs of his being a, great musician; and canons, 
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recte etretro, and per arsin.et thesia, in triangular, and other fantastical forms, 
are carefully preserved as stupendous specimens of his abilities. 

At present, the pieces of Bird, Bull, and Farnaby, must doubtless appear dry 
and monotonous for want of air, variety of movement, and modulation; yet be- 
fore these qualities were cultivated, expected, or indeed existing, they fed the ear 
with pure and simple harmony, in a manner which none but keyed instruments 
would effect; and, perhaps, their favour with professional musicians was not a 
little augmented by the learning of their texture, and difficulty of execution. For 
however the old masters may be celebrated for their simplicity and sobriety of 
style, and the moderns indiscriminately censured for multiplied notes, rapidity of 
performance, tricks, and mere difficulties, it would not be very easy to find, 
among the most complicated pieces of modern times, difficulties equally insur- 
mountable with those in which these old fancies and variations abound. 

Dr. Pepusch was of opinion that the lessons of Bull were, in point of air, har- 
mony, modulation, and contrivance, so excellent, as to be preferable to those of 
Couperin and Scarlatti. Dr. Burney, however, reasonably doubts whether this 
does not rather prove Pepusch’s want of taste, than the superiority of Bull over 
the two celebrated composers named. 

A portrait of Dr. Bull is yet remaining in the music school at Oxford. It is 
painted on a board, and represents him in the habit of a Bachelor in Music. On 
the left side of the head are the words AN. ZTATIS sV&, 26, 1589; and on the 
right side, an hour-glass, upon which is placed a human skull, with a bone 
across the mouth. Round the four sides of the frame is written the following 
homely distich— 

“ The bull by force in field doth raigne ; 
But Bull by skill good-will doth gayne.” 





THE MASKED BALLS OF PARIS. 


Wirnin the memory of man never were witnessed such brilliant, animated, 
and close-packed crowds as have rushed with all the ardour of youthful spirits, 
during the past season, to the Opera balls of Paris. Fashion ordered her votaries 
to appear there, and her commands were joyfully obeyed, for the scene which 
presented itself was, in the highest degree, novel, lively, and varied. The Opera 
balls of 1838 bear no resemblance whatever to their precursors of other years: 
the name alone remains, the real identity has disappeared. To those who may 
inquire if a step has been made in advance? we can reply without hesitation, 
“Yes :” for nothing was more tiresome than those long black dominos, circu- 
lating unceasingly in the midst of groups of men in white gloves and dark coats ; 
though still these ungraceful coverings frequently concealed the most bewitching 
forms. How lovely would not that tall, dark-haired girl appear in a Turkish 
dress, so well calculated to set off her pliant limbs, and display the dazzling 
whiteness of her skin! And that other slight figure, who looks so arch and 
merry, why is she not habited as a page, or in the costume of a soubrette, which 
Pompadour loved to look on? The etiquette of the opera was despotic, and all 
such varieties were strictly forbidden. The brightest women of Paris should dis- 
guise themselves in the hateful domino, or remain at home. In the present day 
all this formality has vanished. A compromise has been entered into and all the 
world is pleased. This compact is simple enough, it merely divides the Opera 
ball into two parts: one on the stage, and the other in the body of the house. 
An orchestra of nearly two hundred musicians execute, without pause, quadrilles, 
waltzes, and galopes, which almost could raise the dead. In the body of the 
house, the masks glance round in rapid circles, or rush forward with overpower- 
ing force. Woe to the. unhappy being whose curiosity may bring him within 
the rush of that living avalanche! The dance here reigns triumphant, and cos- 
tumes of every nation are tolerated and admired. It is the frank gaiety of the 
carnival which you see before you, and which you cannot resist taking part in. 
But on the stage the ball remains nearly as it was in times of old. The female 
form is still in domino—the men are in the dark-coloured ball-dress, and all is 
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sombre and formal. A few fancy dresses now and then are seen to mix with the 
dark crowd, but they look like gold or brilliant stones on a sad-coloured mantle. 
The ball on the stage appears cold and constrained; conversation is carried on 
in whispers, and all are put on their good behaviour. Still this portion of the 
company is by far the most distinguished, for it comprises the most elegant and 
fashionable women of Paris, and the men most famed for wit and talent. In 
fact, spiritualism prevails on the stage; materialism in the body of the house. 
In 1838, another innovation was introduced, and the attempt was crowned with 
complete success. It was a quadrille composed by M. Mazilier, and executed 
by forty girls of the corps de ballet. The effect produced by this group of young 
women, clad in white and crowned with garlands, was indescribable. The dance 
was a triumph, and all enjoyed it, for all mixed together and were amused. _ 

It may not be uninteresting to relate the origin of these Opera balls, which 
have become the delight of the Parisians. They owed their birth to accident. It 
was on a gloomy night of December, 1715, that a man enveloped in a large cloak, 
issued from ove of the mean and dirty streets which lead to the Rue St. Honore, 
near the Palais Royal. The air was sharp and disagreeable, and the snow ren- 
dered the pavement slippery and dangerous. The person in the cloak more than 
once was obliged to make an effort to keep erect, and at Jast, when at some dis- 
tance from the dingy lamp, which scarcely shed a ray of light on his path, he 
missed his footing altogether, and came heavily to the ground. A few paces 
from the spot, a young and pretty girl was in the act of entering her humble ha- 
bitation. The noise of the fall attracted her attention, and the heavy groan which 
followed for a moment startled her. She listened, and looked cautiously round. 
A dark mass on the snow caught her eye, and with hesitating steps she drew 
towards it. The stranger, woo was really hurt, perceived her approach. He 
saw that it was a female who stooped over him, and at once was assured of aid. 

‘Help me to rise, ma belle,’ he. murmured, as, in evident pain, he tried to ex- 
tricate himself from his cloak. The girl, on hearing his voice, sprung forwards, 
and immediately tendered her assistance. 

“Gently, monsieur, gently ; you are treading on the long drapery, and will 
stumble again. There, now, you are up, and, I trust, unhurt.” 

The stranger supported himself for a moment on the slender form of the young 
girl, and then essayed to stand alone while he arranged his cloak. He was evi- 
dently much shaken by the fall, for, in the effort, he staggered, and nearly fell. 
His protectress was immediately at his side. 

‘* How weak monsieur appears! What am I to do? the hour so late, and the 
streets so difficult for you to walk on. Perhaps,” she continued hesitatingly, 
‘Thad better support you a little further; whither does monsieur desire to be 
conducted ?” 

‘To the Palais Royal, if you can venture the short distance.” 

With ready alacrity the girl again gave him her support, and they proceeded 
slowly, leaning against each other. On their way, the stranger paid some com- 
pliments to his companion on her kind-heartedness, which she seemed to receive 
as more than she deserved; while others, which gallantry. prompted him to 
make on her beauty, she took as a matter of course. On arriving at the Palais 
Royal, the stranger carelessly let the cloak fly open, and the habit beneath was 
seen to be of costly materials, and in the best taste of the day. A feeling of 
curiosity seized on the mind of his companion, and when he mounted the wide 
flight of steps she followed him without hesitation. They arrived quickly at a 
large ante-chamber, where several military men where seated before a large fire, 
playing at lasquenet. On seeing the stranger, all rose and uncovered themselves 
with marked deference. The unknown threw his cloak to one, apparently of 
higher rank than the rest, and making a sign to his companion to follow him, 
entered the royal apartments of the palace. Whoever could listen to the ¢on- 
versation of the guard, would soon learn amidst the piquancy of their remarks, 
that the stranger who had just passed in was no less a personage than the Duke 
of Orleans, the regent of the kingdom, though nothing which fell from them 
could lead him to suppose that the young girl was Mdlle. Ninette, one of the 
dancing-girls of the Academie Royale. 
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The same night there chanced to be a splendid ball at the palace. The saloons 
were filled with a brilliant and joyous crowd of dissipated courtiers and beautiful 
women. The gods and demi-gods of Olympus, the swains and shepherdesses of 
Arcadia, prattled to each other witty nonsense, or whispered voluptuous sen- 
tences in harmonious accents. The dance went on, and joy was unconfined: 
youth and pleasure were met together. The Palais Royal resembled one of those 
castles mentioned in the “‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” The lord of the 
feast had not yet appeared officially, but he was believed to be present, disguised 
as a domino, and every one his respected incognito. ¥ 

Towards the second hour after midnight, two masks entered the apartment by 
a private door and mingled with the crowd. 

“How beautiful—how animated!’ was the exclamation of the slighter fi- 
gure. 

“Is it not, Ninette? At your boasted opera you have nothing equal to this.” 

“It is really magnificent, but—” 

** But what, petitte ?” 

“‘ Why, this ball is superbe, but it would be still finer if given in the Opera- 
house. The coup d’wil would be far more striking; for, from the boxes, the gay 
dresses mingling in the dance would appear like a glancing rainbow; while the 
boxes, filled with company, would appear like the fabled beauties of Mahomet’s 
heaven.” 

The other mask laughed ; “ Parbleu mon enfant, you talk poetically for one of 
your calling; but your idea is good, and, by my word, the experiment shall be 
made.” ; 

A few days afterwards, on the 31st of December, 1715, the Duke of Orleans 
obtained permission from his royal ward to give a masked ball at the Opera. A 
proclamation was issued, forbidding “all persons, of whatever quality or condi- 
tion they might be, even the great officers of the household, to enter the aforesaid 
ball without paying at the doors, or to re-enter, after having gone out, without 
paying afresh.” It was also forbidden “ to appear without being masked,” and 
**no person was to wear sword or other arms; or to offer insult or violence, 
either at the doors or in the house, or be guilty of any indecency or impropriety 
of conduct, under pain of prison, or of even more severe punishment if thought 
+ gg 

The price was fixed at five francs the ticket. The ball took place on the 2nd 
January, 1716, at the Opera-house, then situated in the Rue Richelieu, at the 
corner of the Rue St. Honore, where the Theatre Frangais now stands. — Never 
was there a more imposing sight, and never did a ball produce a greater impres- 
sion. For a month, nothing else was spoken of in Paris, and each élégant was 
anxious to add praise to the eulogiums of his friend. The loose morality of the 
regency contributed much to make such réunions captivating, and in a short time 
these masked balls became the mode, and afterwards a sort of necessity. On the 
10th December, 1717, the Duke of Orleans obtained from the king permission 
for the Opera administration to give regular balls at the theatre, at a fixed price. 
A monopoly of this privilege was given for ten years, and M. Destouches was 
entrusted with the management. The other theatres, jealous of the immense 
success of these meetings, made every attempt to obtain a similar privilege. In 
an easy moment the duke granted the right to the Theatre Frangais. The novelty 
drew away the crowds from the Opera balls, and ruin stared Destouches in the 
face, when an unexpected, though trifling incident, caused the permission granted 
to the Theatre Francais to be withdrawn. We must keep this little event for 
another number, satisfied with having laid before our readers the origin .of the 
masked balls of Paris. 





[We extract the following letter from an American musical periodical. From 
it our readers may learn two things;—in what sort the apostles of science in 
England discourse to their less enlightened brethren across the Atlantic, and the 
means whereby to acquire greatness in the eyes of a far-off people. We entirely 
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coincide-with the Gresham professor’s opinion as to the prevalent ignorance of 
musical art in this country, but are not quite so hopeful of the means which he 


thinks likely to remove it.—Ep. M. W.] 
Regent Square, London, Jan. 14, 18389. 

S1r,—I beg to return you my best thanks for the very welcome and acceptable present 
which you had the kindness to send me of your “ Manual,” and the Reports on the State of 
Musical Education in the United States.. The musical education of the English people is a 
subject in. which I take a deep interest, and nothing can be more encouraging than the ac- 
counts of your progress on the other side of the Atlantic. I begin to see decided evidence 
here that my labours have not been wholly in vain, although much time must yet elapse 
before their purpose will be fully accomplished. The prevalent ignorance of this nation 
on the subject of music presents a strong obstacle to anything like immediate success. 
Accustomed to regard it as an expensive luxury, the sole possession of the rich, any 
attempt to spread the knowledge of our art among the people is treated as an idle dream, 
while the merely selfish and sordid ends with which it is cultivated by too many members 
of our profession, forbid any hope of co-operation from them. They are aware that in 
proportion as knowledge extends, musical quackery will decline, and their vocation be at 
an end. 

I have the honour to fill the only musical professorship in this kingdom to which. any 
duties are attached, and as I have now periodically to lecture on music in the College to 
which I belong, and invariably to crowded audiences, as well as in all the principal metro- 
politan and provincial institutions, I may be said to possess the power of giving the public 
mind some impulse, by the occupation of a station which is wholly out of the reach of 
that tide of intrigue and cabal which is. perpetually agitating the musical current of the 
metropolis. ‘ 

You are less shackled by the fetters of aristocratic influence. We are too much accus- 
tomed, in music, as in everything else, to inquire not into the intrinsic merits of whatever 
is presented to our notice, but to ask what the titled leaders of fashion happen to think of 
it. Before the English people will dare, on such points, to think for themselves, they 
must, acquire the power of forming an opinion ; that is, they must have a certain degree of 
musical instruction. 

1 beg to assure you that it will, at all times, give me the sincerest pleasure to hear of 
the progress of music in your country, and to know that your labours in the good cause 
are as successful as you cau desire them to be.—I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

L. Mason, Esq., Boston, U.S. EDW. TAYLOR, Gresh. Prof. Mus. 





REVIEW. 


For joy let cheerful vallies sing ; air and chorus, composed with an accompaniment for 
organ or pianoforte, by William Jackson, organist, Masham. 

Much as we object to the use of choirs as the sole exponents of psalmody in 
parochial churches, there can be no doubt that their employment on responses, 
anthems, and other snatches from the cathedral service, begets in an organist an 
itch for choral composition—that is if he have in him any of the stuff of which 
musicians are made-—and moreover yields him those opportunities of practice in 
vocal effect without which his writings, however scientific, will never be accept- 
able to either singers or listeners. Of this excellent, though secondary, utility 
of parochial choirs, we have a good example before us.in the composition under 
notice, which, we think, would not have been written by any other organist than 
one accustomed to the direction and employment of a choir. It is also gratifying 
to find so much feeling and talent for a high branch of musical art where, unfor- 
tunately for England’s reputation, it is seldom encountered—in the person of a 
provincial organist. 

The opening, and certainly the weakest part of Mr. Jackson’s composition, is 
a long soprano solo, showy and effective for the voice, but too frivolous in cha- 
racter for its subject, and, withal, far less musically interesting than might have 
been expected from the author of the subsequent chorus. Its style is a mixture 
of the straightforward kind of melody found in English songs of some fifty years 
since, and the floridity of the solos in Haydn’s Masses, and we cannot think the 
union agreeable. Neither is’ its modulation. conducted with a thorough strong 
hand ;—on the third page we find the key of D flat, and the recovery of the ori- 
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ginal:tonic, E flat, by means of two-sentences, in each of which one:flat .is ab- 
stracted, is.ssomewhat poor.and unmasterly... We -think-it. worth while to urge 
these objections since. the latter movements of the work prove a capability for 
much better things. 

The short chorus in 3-2 time—‘‘ He comes”—is remarkable for breadth of 
outline, and a species of conception which, if it be not absolutely grand, makes, 
at least, a very close approach to it. As a special point we quote the unlooked- 
for appearance of the chord of the sixth at the word “Hail,” on the seventh 
page. There is an analogous instance in the “Chaos” of the Creation, and ex- 
tremely beautiful it is in both cases. The same characteristics—clearness of 
design, excellent workmanship, and most effective writing for voices—distinguish 
the fugue which concludes the composition. It is constructed on two subjects 
appearing simultaneously in the counter-tenor and bass, and is worked out with 
ability sufficient to maintain its interest unimpaired through eight pages. Without 
intending to charge the composer with plagiarism, even of style, we may remark 
that the whole of this movement strongly reminds us of the manner of Haydn; 
and should Mr. Jackson’s sensitiveness require a plaister for so slight a wound, 
we can most conscientiously apply it in the further comment that, in. many re- 
spects, his unwitting imitation is not unworthy of its model. We cannot, 
however, close this notice without pointing out a singular instance of neglect as 
to the most obvious rule of construction in whole works ;—the introductory solo 
is in E flat, and the terminal fugue in B flat—a departure from good order which, 
we presume, could only have proceeded from carelessness. 

We have noticed this composition at length, certainly because its merit claimed 
it, but chiefly because too much encouragement cannot be given to a species of 
writing which has somewhat fallen into disuse with the musicians of this country. 


She breathes no more ; canzonet composed by Louise Bendizxen, 

This, for a lady, is certainly an extraordinary composition ;—it displays a tone 
of thought concerning the arts and mysteries of design, harmony, and accom- 
paniment, which we had not previously supposed resident in the nature of. the 
fair sex. We cannot say that we think Miss Bendixen’s melodic coinage always 
interesting, but there is so much of absolute cleverness in this, that we shall not 
be satisfied unless we find more in her next publication. 


May’s brightest flower ; song. Mazurka, for the pianoforte, composed by H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent. 

We have here two further specimens of the success with which the Duchess 
of Kent has cultivated her natural musical taste. The song is a graceful little 
composition which unites the charm of a simple and pleasing melody to a nicely 
constructed accompaniment ;—and the Mazurka is spirited and will be found tho- 
roughly dance-provoking whenever tried. 
1. The May queen. 2. O! had I never seen thee. 3. Sail on, sail on, my bonny 

barque. 4. My dark eyed Maid, songs composed by J. Townsend, 

These songs are likely to become favourites with general audiences ; they have 
all intelligible and decided melodies, and science is never exerted to the destruc- 
tion of simplicity in the accompaniments. Their merit is so equal, that with 
difficulty we select nos. 2 and 4 as those on which our preference falls. 

The First Book of the Pianoforte. __ ; 

This is a practical little book in which notes, time, position, fingering, and 
style so far as a beginner needs it, are briefly but intelligibly discussed ; the whole 
being concluded by a dictionary of musical terms sufficiently copious to be a 
useful adjunct to the remainder. 

The Fairy Sisters ; duet composed by G. Alexander Macfarren. ‘er 

Mr. Macfarren so invariably writes in the true spirit of an artist, that it is 
gratifying to find his publications rapidly becoming numerous, The duet under 
notice is a charming composition, replete with character and teeming with little 
points of novel beauty too subtle in themselves and their introduction to be ap- 
preciated on superficial acquaintance. It is constructed, rondo-wise—each voice 
having a solo followed by the latter half of the first strain and the whole termi- 
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nated by a coda. To those who delight in such species of practice we cannot do 
better than recommend this duet, since it will afford pleasure to learned and 
unlearned alike, without taxing the performer’s ability to any greater degree than, 
for pride’s sake, should be agreeable. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Music anp tHE Muscunar Sense.—The divisions of the time in music in 
some degree depend on the muscular sense. A man will put down his staff in 
regulated time, and in his common walk the sound of his steps will fall into a 
measure. A boy striking the railing in mere wantonness will do it with a regu- 
lar succession of blows. This disposition in the muscular frame to put itself 
into motion with an accordance to time, is the source of much that is pleasing 
in music and assists the effect of melody. The closest connection is thus esta- 
blished between the employments of the sense of hearing and the exercise of the 
muscular sense. The effect of disorders of the nervous system is sometimes to 
show how natural certain combinations of actions are in the exercise of the mus- 
cular frame. The following is a curious illustration of what we have just been 
dwelling upon :—A young woman—who, by the by, could not be taught to go 
down a country dance—under a morbid mental excitement, in association with 
the organs of voluntary motion, began to exercise involuntary movements not 
unbecoming an opera-dancer. At one time she would pace slowly round the 
room as in a minuet, with a measured step, the arms carried with elegance; at 
another she would stand on the toes of one foot, and beat time with the other. 
On some occasions she would strike the table, or whatever she could reach with 
her hand, many times softly, and then with force. At length it was found that 
she did everything in rhythms. A friend thought that, in her regular beating, he 
could recognise a tune, and he began singing it. The moment this struck her 
ears she turned suddenly to the man, danced directly up to him, and continued to 
dance until she was quite out of breath. The cure of this young woman was of 
a very unusual kind: a drum and fife were procured, and when a tune corre- 
sponding to the rhythms of her movements was played, in whatever part of the 
room she was she would dance close up to the drum, and continue dancing until 
she missed the step; when these involuntary motions instantly ceased, and the 
paroxysm ended. The physician profiting by this, and observing a motion in 
her lips, put his ear close to her mouth; he thought he could hear her sing; 
and questioning her, she said that there was always a tune dwelling upon her 
mind, which at times had an irresistible influence upon her, and impelled her to 
begin her involuntary motions. In the end, she was cured by altering the time 
in the beating of the drum; for whenever she missed the time, the motions 
stopped. We may now ask, what is this extraordinary disease? From being an 
excitable state of the nervous and muscular system it will be called chore: but 
it is an instance of a natural combination of muscular actions morbidly pro- 
duced ; just as in hysteria, where we have the expressions of various natural 
passions exhibited, for example, weeping or laughing. 

MENDELSsoun’s “ Lob gesang,” or “ Hymn of Praise,” which he has com- 
posed for the Birmingham Festival, consists of an introductory symphony, in 
three movements, which will be followed by a full chorus; then a solo (Miss 
Birch) and chorus ; recitative (Mr. Braham) and chorus; duet (Mme. Caradori 
Allan and Mrs, Knyvett), air (Mr. Braham), and chorus; air (Mr. Braham), 
and grand chorus—“ Ye nations offer to the Lord glory and might.” The operas, 
or rather selections, to be performed at the theatre on the second evening, will 
be Rossini’s La Gazzu Ladra, compressed into one act, cast thus—Ninetta, 
Mme. Caradori Allan; Giannetto, Sig. Musatti; J? Podesta, Lablache, and Fer- 
nando, F. Lablache. To be followed by Gnecco’s La Prova d’un Opera Seria ; 
principal characters by Mme. Dorus Gras, Sig. Musatti, Lablache, and F. La- 
blache. Mr. Loder will lead the band. Between the pieces Mendelssohn will 
perform a concerto on the grand pianoforte. 

Drury Lane Tuearre, according to present arrangements, will open for the 
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winter season on the 3rd.of October. Mr. Eliason is daily expected from the 
continent. 

Leamineton Royat Music Hatu.—The long-expected and much-talked-of 
visit from the great phenomenon, M. Liszt, took place on the 7th inst., when a 
morning concert conducted by Mr. Lavenu, introduced the miraculous pianist for 
the first time to a Leamington auditory. Those who went prepared to hear 
wonders were certainly not disappointed ; but their anticipations were more than 
realized in the beauties which were combined with his astonishing performance. 
It would be needless to observe that the company were loud and unanimous in 
their plaudits, calling vehemently for an encore of his last and greatest effort, the 
Morceaux Choisis from his “Recitals,” with which he readily favoured them. 
Frank Mori ably sustained the reputation attached to his name, and proved by 
his performance that he largely inherits his father’s genius. From Nicholson’s 
favourite pupil, Mr. Richardson, we had all that could be desired in listening to 
the sweetest tones of the flute produced by an accomplished master of that fasci- 
nating instrument; and the song given by Miss Bassano and Mme. de Varney 
afforded convincing evidence of the judgment which Mr. Lavenu has displayed 
in the selection of his vocalists. But next to Liszt, the grand attraction was 
John Parry, who has long been unrivalled as a singer both of the plaintive ballad 
and the genteel comic ditty. In each he shone to perfection on Monday, espe- 
cially in the latter, receiving, as usual, a vociferous encore for his ‘‘ Musical Hus- 
band,” followed (of course) by the “ Musical Wife,” and also that humorous 
composition, ‘‘ Wanted a Governess,”’ which, as a specimen of his admirable 
talent in this style is quite unequalled. Parry’s accompaniments are, moreover, 
the constant theme of praise; but all the vorld knows that he is a universal 
genius, and that whatever he undertakes is executed with gentility and taste. 

CueLttenHAM.—Persiani and Rubini’s concert took place at the Montpelier 
Rotunda last Friday morning, and was the most brilliant of this season. Mme. 
Persiani was in excellent voice, and executed the various songs assigned her with 
consummate ability. The cavatina, “Prendi,” from the opera Elisir d’ Amore, 
and the duet with Nigri, “Quanto amore,” were beautifully sung, as was also 
her grand scena from Bellini’s Sonnambula, in which she was rapturously en- 
cored. Rubini was great as ever, astonishing and delighting all present by the 
power and sweetness of his voice, and eliciting unanimous encores in the me- 
lodia, ‘‘ La Potenza d’Amore,” accompanied in fine style by Puzzi on the horn, 
and in Pacini’s aria, ‘I tuoi frequenti palpiti,” and the “ Preghiera,” from Mer- 
cadante’s Briganti, with which the concert terminated, and in which he was 
joined by Mme. Persiani and Sig. Nigri. The latter gentleman made himself very 
useful both as a vocalist and accompanyist on the pianoforte; he is a well-edu- 
cated musician. As for Puzzi—he still continues il maestro on the horn. In the 
second part of the concert, Pio Cianchettini joined him in a Scottish rondo for 
the horn and the pianoforte, the composition of Moscheles, and one of the hap- 
piest efforts of the kind. The concert throughout gave the most entire satisfac- 
tion to all parties. : 

Grist, E. Grist, Brizzr, and TamBuRINI, with Benedict as conductor, have 
been eminently successful in Dublin, where they have given operas at the theatre. 

New Cuorat Socrety.—A society is now forming to be called ‘‘ The London 
Professional Choral Society,” the object of which is to practise the sterling com- 
positions of the best writers, both for the church and the theatre, so as to per- 
form them in a style of excellence far superior to what has hitherto been the 
custom in this country. The members are to meet twice a week at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, under the direction of Mr. G. F. Harris ; and it is their intention 
to give public performances, for charitable purposes, at various churches in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. Mr. Hedgley, who has been attached to the concerts 


of Ancient Music for nearly forty years, is to be the librarian. The advantage. 


of such a society to persons giving oratorios in the country will be of the greatest 
value, for a most efficient choir, complete in every department, may be engaged, 
and the music prepared “on the shortest notice,” as the phrase is. A chorus 
composed of fifty such experienced vocalists as the members of this society must 
be, would be equal to a hundred casual singers brought together from different 
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quarters, for there will not be a muff among them, but all will’do their duty in 
the most effective manner, and con amore. 

Formrpase Rivat.—In the year 1667, soon after the building of Drury- 
lane Theatre, both that and the Duke-street Theatre, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
were so distressed by the attraction of a puppet-show in Salisbury-change (then 
standing where Cecil-street, in the Strand, now is), that they were under the 
necessity of petitioning the king (Charles the Second) to suppress it. 

Mapvame Anna TuILLOoN, the beautiful and accomplished English prima donna, 
whose performances at the Theatre de la Renaissance, last year, were so much 
admired by the Parisian dilettanti, made her debit recently at the Salle Favart, 
in Auber’s celebrated opera of La Neige, with a success that will acknowledge 
but few precedents in the annals of the opera comique. Mme. Thillon is very 
young, and belongs to one of the aristocratic families of England. Carle Maria 
Weber, when in London, was retiring in the evening to his modest apartment in 
the city, overwhelmed by his sufferings both of mind and body, thinking of his 
beloved wife in Germany—of that wife who was to see him no more. A voice 
struck his ears, and restored him, as it were, to a new existence. “‘ It is the 
voice of an angel!’”? he exclaimed, at the same time running towards the open 
window of a house, where a little girl, as fair, indeed, as a cherub, was singing 
with a naif and pure accent one of the olden national ballads of Scotland. The 
child smiled at the enthusiast; her delicate hands threw back the fine curls of 
hair that shaded her uncovered shoulders, and she opened her little arms to the 
stranger, who was repeating, “‘ You are an angel! You sing like the angels!” 
Weber entering the house had got the juvenile singer in his arms before he 
thought of apologising to her mother for the intrusion, But Mrs. Hunt knew 
the glorious personage who had just placed the charming little creature upon his 
knées, and she was proud indeed of the unexpected visit of the great maestro. 
“You ought, madame,”’ said he to the mother, “ to be thankful to God for the 
blessed gift he has imparted to your daughter; you must cultivate it: a day 
must come when a thousand voices will welcome her ; when thousands of hands 
will: unite to applaud her and show the truth of my prediction.” Mrs. Hunt re- 
ceived the warning with a haughty smile; her noble ancestors, the large fortune 
of her husband, and the luxury with which she was surrounded, could not allow 
her to consider as possible the accomplishment of such a prophecy. Weber, in 
rapture, left little Anna and her mother; he was to call again on the next day— 
and on the next day he did not call!—for he was seated in heaven between 
Mozart and Gluck. Yet the dying man was right ; his words were to be realised! 
Fifteen years after a young woman, fair as the child of the city, naive and graceful 
like her, and called by the sweet name of Anna, was singing at Clermont in the 
rooms of Baron de Barante, and Onslow repeating to her the very words of 
Weber, “You sing like the angels!” Various reports about the young canta- 
trice were circulated and credited among people of fashion. She was said to be 
the daughter of a rich merchant of London, whose wealth had disappeared in 
unlucky and adventurous speculations ; that the loss of fortune had compelled 
her mother to leave England and come over to France in quest of a retirement 
for‘a humble living. These and some other observations created a lively sen- 
sation at Clermont, and all aristocratic houses were opened to the fair Anna. 
Miss Hunt subsequently became Mme. Thillon She left the modest stage of 
Clermont for the theatre of Nantes where, during two years, she met with the 
most flattering reception. She was on the point of leaving France for Italy, when 
M. Antenor Joly heard her, and hastened to make proposals, which were’ ac- 
cepted, for an engagement at La Renaissance in Paris, where she achieved, in the 
opera of Lady Melvil, a most decided triumph. The operas of L’ Eau Merveilleuse 
and La Chaste Suzanne are in reality indebted to her for their extraordinary 
attraction, and she has given to Lucie de Lamermoor the true and highly poetical 
colouring which belongs to the heroine of Sir Walter Scott. Auber is now en- 
gaged in the composition of a new opera, the principal part of which he destines 
to Mme Thillon, whose name on the bills, like those of Cinti Damoreau, Eugenie 
Garcia, and others, will henceforward be a guarantee for overflowing audiences. 
Music connecTED With THE IsLE or Wicut.—It may not be generally known 
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to our readers that ‘Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear,” was composed there 
by Dr. Callcott while on a visit. While wandering through Brading church- 
yard, his attention was arrested by the simplicity and pathos of this celebrated 
epitaph, and as our authority admirably expresses it, “he conferred an immor- 
tality on the poet’s verse by enshrining it in one of the emanations of his refined 
and creative genius.” This curious fact we have extracted from “ Brettell’s 
Guide to the Isle of Wight,” a small volume combining every variety of useful 
information with illustrative anecdote, and affording at one view a concise and 
complete picture of this interesting island from the earliest period to the present 
time. 

Tue Sustime And Ripicutovs.—The chorus-master belonging to a newly- 
formed Sacred Harmonic Society in the west of England, recently, in discharging 
his pupils from their duties, told them that they were only in want of one cha- 
racteristic to make them perfect, and that, said he, “ is unity and a due appre- 
ciation of light and shade in your performance. I am happy to see,” he conti- 
nued, ‘that Wombwell’s menagerie has just arrived in the town, and I must 
beg of you all to go and take a lesson from their admirable band in these requi- 
sites.” A wag who was present, asked if the Society could not afford to pay for 
admission into the menagerie, as they could then not only become improved in 
their musical tastes, but also in their behaviour and moral conduct, from the 
many excellent examples therein. 

(From a CorrEesponDENT.)—The firm of “ Puzzi and Co.” musical doers of 
the provinces, paid a visit to Wells, Somerset, on the 8th inst., and gave, as they 
announced, a “‘ grand morning concert,” in which they displayed as much of 
their talent as they thought necessary for their country audience, who, having 
been accustomed to the strong meat of the fathers—Tallis, Purcell, Gibbons, 
Croft, &c., at the cathedral, were but little disposed towards the milk-and-water 
entertainment provided by these celebrated personages ; notwithstanding, all due 
praise was awarded which their abilities as performers certainly merited. 

ProMENADE Concerts.—The old original Musard promenade band will re- 
sume its harmonious entertainments at the English Opera-house, the latter end 
of this month, under the direction of Negri; leader, M. Tolbecque (leader of the 
Italian Opera) ; manager, Mr. Laurent, sen. A gentleman is gone to Paris ex- 
pressly for the purpose of procuring all the novelties available in quadrille, waltz, 
galop, mazurka, &c., way, which will be produced at the commencement of the 
season by an enlarged orchestra, complete in every department. 3 

Levertneg, the celebrated bass-singer, was once prosecuted by the Society 
for the Reformation of Manners, for singing an Ode of Dryden’s, the subject of 
which was “The praise of love and wine.” When the trial came on before 
Chief Justice Holt, he at once saw the fanatical spirit of the prosecution, and 
finding the fact of the singing, &c., fully proved, he thought of the following 
stratagem to get poor Leveridge out of the scrape. He called for the printed 
song, and after reading it over attentively, observed, “‘ that he saw nothing very 
culpable in the words. He imagined the offence must lie in the manner of sing- 
ing it;” he therefore desired Leveridge might sing it before the court. The per- 
former readily took the hint, and sung it with so much power of voice and taste, 
that the jury, without going out of their box, acquitted him, and he was carried 
home on the shoulders of the mob in triumph. 





List oF New PuBLicaTions. 


PIANOFORTE. as | MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hummel. —Sonata, F sharp minor 008eY- | Mendelssohn.—Third grand quatuor, for 
en Tite * * Zen a been ‘ Don Moir piano, volo, tom nd violoncello ‘ —_— 
, : —Quadri ande 0 
Rossini.—Overture to ‘ Semiramide ’ Ditto, | Musard.—Qua ditto Solabella ae 


Chopin.—Sixth set of Mazurkas, as duets Wessel. 
Czerny.—Homage to Queen Victoria; va- : 
riations on ‘ God save the Queen ’ Ditto. 





VOCAL. 
Reissiger.—Father Noah : comic song Ewer. 





FLUTE. ; 
Hugot's Studies ; 2 books (revised edit.) Wessel. 
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\HE CHORDEOLIAN. — This 


splendid instrument, uniting the qualities of 
the Pianoforte and Seraphine, on which any piano- 
forte-player may produce the most beautiful effects 
equal to a band of instruments, may be heard 
daily (until October 2nd) from 4 till 5 o’clock, at 
the POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 309, Re- 
gent-street, where the inventor, R. SNELL, will 
attend on Mondays and Thursdays from 2 till 5 
o’clock. The price of the Chordeeolian is extremel 
moderate, and any pianoforte can be converted 
into a Chordeolian at from 18 to 24 guineas. 
R. Sneli’s Organ and Pianoforte Manufactory, 7, 
Glebe Terrace, Ball’s Pond. 


THE MUSIC 





In 18mo., cloth, gilt edges. Price 1s. 


NHE FIRST BOOK OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, being a plain and brief in- 
troduction to the study of Music and the Piano, 
edited by a Teacher of much experience, and es- 
pecially adapted for the use of schools and young 
rsons. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street (next to St. Dun- 


stan’s Church), removed from Bouverie-street. 
| Sherk EDRAL MUSIC— 
A GOLD MEDAL of Five Guineas value | 
will be awarded in November, 1840, for the hest | 
original COMPOSITION in SACRED VOCAL 
MUSIC, for three, four, or five voices. The words 
to be selected from the Holy Scriptures exclu- 
sively, and to be of a cheerful character, 





Each composition to be distinguished by a motto, 
and accompanied by a sealed paper, endorsed with 
the same motto, containing the author's name and 
address. 


The successful composition will remain the pro- 
perty of the author, and the unsuccessful candi- 
dates may receive back their compositions on 
producing a written copy of the motto. 


The candidates are to send their compositions, 
with a duplicate copy of the voice parts, to Crosby 
Hall, on or before the last day of October in the 
current year; or they may be left in the care of 
Mr. J. A. Novello, Dean-street, Soho ; or of Mr. 
J. H. B. Dando, 32, Bishopsgate-street, by whom 
they will be duly forwarded, and who will give 
any further information that may be required. 








AL WORLD. 


Grea for SALE at a great sacri- 

fice. It is an instrument of superior qua- 
lity and suitable for a small church or chamber ; 
has two rows of keys throughout ; separate swell; 
four composition pedals; German pedals; and 
the usual stops up to three rank sesquialtra and 
two reeds—Apply by letter, pre-paid, to A. E., 
Jerusalem Coffeehouse, Cornhill. 





FPPOWNSEND'S NEW SONGS. 


8 
My dark eyed maid .....ssescecsereceee oe 2 
Sail on my bonny barquese..eoree 
The May Queen....ceceseseeeees . 
Kathleen's no more ..sesesesesesesereee oe 2 0 
My uncle ; a comic glee for four voices..-. 4 0 
Published and sold . J. TOWNSHEND, at 
his music-warehouse, King-street Manchester ; 
and to be had of his agent, Mr. J. A. NOVELLO, 
Dean-street, Solio, London. 








Extensive Reduction in Cash Prices. 


WORNUM, Inventor and Ma- 
e vufacturer of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 
TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, Bedford-square. 

THE PICCOLO. : 
Plain in mahogany,,........+..+++. 30 guineas. 





Best ...cccccecssevces cccccccce G4 oe 
Elegant, with Trusses.....ssseeeses 38 ve 
Ditto, with Cylinder....... covececee 43. ee 


Plain Rosewood ...... eoeee. 42 
Elegant, from seseseseeeseeeee 46 to 50 
COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 guineas to..sesseeseeeeees 10: 
POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 guineas to....... ei Somat 80 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL, 
From 75 guineas to..+.++.- 125 
The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 
nufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 
The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 
A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers, 
This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which has 





NEW AND COMPLETE EDI- 

TION of INSTRUCTION FOR THE PIA- 
NOFORTE, containing the elementary principles 
of Music and of Pianoforte-playing, with every in- 
formation necessary for beginners, systematically 
adapted, and clearly explained by way of ques- 
tion and answer; also, a variety of exercises for 
forming the hands, acquiring independence and 
facility of action in the fingers, extending, contract- 
ing and changing the fingers, passing the thumb, 
and on the value of the notes and rests, with a 
Selection of Popular’Airs and Lessons, progress- 
ively arranged and correctly fingered, and scale 
exercises in the principal major and minor keys, 
with the harmony and accompaniment of the 
octave ; by Thomas Goodban. Price 9s. 

Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean-street, Soho. 





induced certain Manufacturers to announce and 
| sell Instruments of a different character under the 
| same name, by which the Public are deceived and 
| the Inventor injured. 








EETHOVEN’S WORKS, edited 
| by J. MOSCHELES.—Beethoven’s Sonatas 
| for the pianoforte, in 3 vols, 42s. each; Beetho- 
| ven’s Sonatas for the pianoforte and violin, in 1 
| vol, 31s. 6d. ; Beethoven’s Sonatas for the piano- 
| forte and violoncello, in 1 vol. 2l1s.; Beethoven's 
Trios for the pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in 
1 vol. 31s. 6d. ; Beethoven’s Concertos, Mount of 
Olives, &c. &c. Any of the above Sonatas may 
be had separately.—Cramer and Co., 201, Regent- 
street. 








HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall, East, where all com 
tisements are recaived.—R. GROOMB 
Strand, and the following Agents :— 

SHAPPELL, Bond Street. * 
D’ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. 

GEORGE and MANBY, Fleet Street. 
J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. 
MANN, Cornhill. 

BETTS, Threadneedle Street. 


munications for the Editor, Works for Review, and Adver- 


RIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row.—G. BERGER, Holywell Street, 


CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 
JUHANNING, 122, Great Porciand Street. 

MILLS, Bond Street. 

OLLIVIER, Bond Street. 

Z. T. PURDAY, High Holborn. 

JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 


WEBB, Liverpool ; SIMMS and DINHAM, Manchester ; WRIGHTSON and WEBB, Birmingham. 
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